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UNIQUE 


THE WELLCOME FOUNDATION LIMITED 
(Burroughs Wellcome & Co.) is unique in the 
pharmaceutical industry. Not because it is 
a British company with a world-wide organis- 
ation. Not because it manufactures a 
comprehensive range of biological and chemo- 
therapeutic products for man and animal. Nor 
because its standards of research and quality 
are unexcelled. But because all its profits 
declared as dividends are distributed for the 
advancement of medical and allied scientific 
research by the Wellcome Trust. 

The Wellcome Foundation declares its pride: 


* In having served the best interests of human 
and veterinary medicine for 80 years. 


*In its contribution to immunology and the 
provision of vaccines and sera. 


* In its part in the production in Britain of a 
vaccine against poliomyelitis. 


* In its enterprise in building for the future— 
developments which at the Wellcome Research 
Laboratories in the U.K. alone have involved 
additional capital expenditure of £2 million. 


* In its many discoveries in the field of medicinal 
chemistry and pharmacology. 


* In the research and teaching facilities of its 
Museums and Library. 


* In the achievements of its subsidiary companies 
and in its position in overseas markets. 


ABOVE ALL in the fact that all the dividends 
from its commercial undertakings are applied 
by the Wellcome Trust to the advancement of 
medical and allied scientific research. 


& 


The Wellcome Building, Huston Road, London, N.W.1 


Under conditions 
of intense competition the 
Wellcome Foundation Ltd. 
is working to 
maintain the lead in the 
fight against human 
and animal diseases 


throughout the world 


Associated Companies and Branches: 


AUCKLAND - BOMBAY 
BUENOS AIRES - DUBLIN 
JOHANNESBURG - KARACHI 

MONTREAL - NAIROBI © 
NEW YORK - RIO DE JANEIRO 
ROME - SYDNEY 


Agents in 70 other markets 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. 
(The Wellcome Foundation Ltd.) LON DON 
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galenical by its gallipot 


EXTRACTS 
TINCTURES 
ESSENTIAL OILS 
INFUSIONS 
SYRUPS 

RESINS 
OLEO-RESINS 


If you want to be sure about the quality and perfor- 
mance of a galenical, you need to know something 
about its background. When you buy drugs and galeni- 
cals from Ransom’s, you have the assurance that all 
the Company’s products conform to the highest 
possible standards of excellence. With over a century’s 
experience behind it, the name Ransom is synonymous 
with quality throughout the world. 


Actual growers of Belladonna, Henbane, Peppermint, Lavender, Foxglove 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


Willam Ransom & Son Ltd. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Growers of Medicinal Plants for over a Century 


HITCHIN * HERTFORDSHIRE «+ ENGLAND 


Where are you going? 
.... Leaching and Research? 
.... Industry? 
. . « - Hospital Pharmacy? 


...» Retail? 


Whatever you choose to do, whether you pass your exams or fail them, if your 
work is in Pharmacy there is a service provided by the N.P.U. Group of Organisa- 
tions which will be of interest to you. Naturally, since the N.P.U. was formed to 
protect the interests of the Proprietor Pharmacist it is those of you who enter 
retail pharmacy who will benefit most from the N.P.U. Services but the remainder 
of this advertisement is still worth reading even though you have no wish to ‘‘Sell 
lipstick behind a counter’’—even the most academically minded research students 
have been known to do locum work ! 


What are the services most likely to interest you? Well! the young Pharmacist 
who invests money in the BUSINESS PURCHASE AND GUARANTEE FUND 
is far more likely to reap a benefit than the private soldier who purchases a baton 
on entering the army! An investment of £100 entitles him (after one year) to 
approach the fund for a loan if he is contemplating the purchase of a business—it 
may mean the difference between being able successfully to launch out on his own 
or remaining an employee all his life. 


The CHEMISTS’ SICKNESS AND PROVIDENT SOCIETY is open to you 
as an employee in Pharmacy or as a proprietor—it provides a means of saving 
money and provides for sick pay if you are ill. 


Then for all those who are Registered as Pharmacists the CHEMISTS’ 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY exists to provide insurances at preferential 
rates—anything from Personal Pensions to travel insurance; from House Insurance 


- to cameras. 


So much for the “trimmings.” What about the N.P.U. itself? What does it 
offer to its members? The service is twofold, part provided by the Chemists’ 
Defence Association Ltd. (which provides free legal defence and unlimited third 
party indemnity) and part by the National Pharmaceutical Union itself which is a 
trade association providing advice and assistance on all aspects of retail trading. 


The breadth of these services can best be illustrated by the following Benefits 
of Membership: 


C.D.A. 


N-R.U. 


(a) Free legal advice on ANY problem (a) All benefits of membership of the 


whether connected with phar- 
macy or not. 


(b) (i) General Sales and Dispensing 
Indemnity (excluding optical) 
business—for this separate 
cover can be arranged): 

This covers: Claims arising 
out of sales of: medicines for 
human use: toilet articles: 
chemists’ sundries: photo- 
graphic equipment etc.: vet- 
erinary products. 
‘ Claims arising out of develop- 
ing and printing etc. 
Claims arising out of mistakes 
in dispensing prescriptions. 
(ii) Claims for damages arising 
out of accidents to customers. 
(iii) Third Party risks (falling signs 
etc.) 


(c) Defence Benefits: 
Free Defence against prosecu- 
tions:—for claims arising out 
of sales: for claims arising out 
of dispensing: when summoned 
for debt: against complaints by 
public bodies. 


(d) Free Analysis of medicines 
which are the subject of com- (d) 
plaint under the N.H.S. Drug 
Testing Scheme or the Food & 
Drugs Act. 


Note: Defence arising out of breaches 
of the Pharmacy Acts is not included. 


The N.P.U. Group of organisations are at: 


Mallinson House, 
4-5 Queen Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


Telephone: 
TERminus 7221 


Chemists’ Defence Association 
Ltd. 


(b) The benefits of the following 


Business Services :— 

Debt Collection 

Locum Tenens register 

Trade Mark Registration 

Technical & Business informa- 
tion 

Business Aids and Publications 

Clearing House 


Business Purchase and Guaran- 
tee Fund 


Business Transfer Registry 


Marketing Projects (sponsored 
products, etc.). 


(c) The receipt each month of: 


The N.P.U. Supplement — a 
News-sheet giving up to the 
minute information about busi- 
ness matters and matters of 
current interest. 

The N.H.S. News Letter which 
gives details of all important 
N.H.S. matters. 


The bi-monthly Retail Price 
Calculator for Drugs and 
Galenicals which provides a 
means of rapidly calculating 
prices for dispensed medicines 


ete. 


Secretary: 
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It has now been possible to The first announcement of the clinical value of 
produce a range of topical steroids cortisone was made in 1949. This started an intensive 
based on betamethasone. A 
Named Betnesol, they are a logical world-wide search for vegetable steroids that could be 
development from Betnelan, the used as starting material for the economic synthesis of 
anti-inflammatory steroid developed the hormone. In the United Kingdom, Glaxo pioneered a 
by Glazo for systemic use. Betnesol aa age 4 4 
preparations are soluble, effective - British process utilising hecogenin derived from East 
in low concentrations and have African sisal waste. Intensive development of this basic 


a low basic NHS Cost. 


method has enabled Glaxo not only to produce a range of 
corticosteroids for all types of treatment but also 
progressively to reduce their prices. The recent 
introduction of betamethasone was a major advance in 
this work. Because it is safer and more effective than 
other cortisone derivatives, betamethasone offers a fresh 
start in corticosteroid therapy. Furthermore, it was the 
first new corticosteroid, with advantages over available 
compounds, to be introduced at a price lower than that 
of existing preparations. So far, development has taken 
about 300 man-years of complex scientific effort at a cost 


Betnelan of £1,250,000. The result is, however, that Glaxo 


produce safe, effective and economic corticosteroids that 
Betne S ol are entirely British made. . 
GLAXO The names Betnelan and Betnesol are Glaxo trade marks 


GLAXO LABORATORIES LIMITED - GREENFORD : MIDDLESEX 


EDITORIAL 


Fifty years ago Chronicle No. 1 appeared, “ Being the Official 
Organ of the School of Pharmacy Past Students Association.’ A 
splendid editorial opportunity for reminiscences had it not been 
for a former Editor, [. J. Betts, beating me to it on the occasion 
of the School moving to Brunswick Square. | have, however, 
included an item from the original Chronicle, a poem which would 
give any modern Inspector or Forensic Lecturer a fit ! 


In those days the Chronicle appeared three times a year. The 
first edition was sent free to the 167 members, and 40 copies were 
sold to students at 6d. each. 300 copies were printed at a cost of 
£5 10s., while for the fourth edition the editor became quite rash 
and lashed out an extra 2s. 6d. for a further 50 copies !! The last 
edition cost £98 8s. for 700 copies, of which just over 100 were sold to 
students at ls. each, while sale of advertising space brought in 
£39 14s. Most of the rest went to our 124 annual, 417 life and 3 
honorary members. Membership is now 5s. per year, then it was 
2s. 6d. You work it out ! 


My Editorial last year contained a note about Liberal Studies. 
These have now been started at the ““ Square ’”’ with weekly lectures 
on English Literature in the first term, to be followed by Apprecia- 
tion ot the Arts, and Musical Appreciation. The value of these 
lectures has been summed up in the British Universities Annual, 
1962, in the following words: “ Little will have been achieved 
merely by defining in the syllabus for specialised honours courses 
the links connecting the special subject with the general culture of 
our society, or by providing optional lectures and classes on general 
subjects, if the emphasis in the departmental teaching and in the 
examinations 1s almost entirely on the special subject (my italics). 
Only the most highly developed student will make the necessary 
personal effort to derive the full value from such opportunities to 
read and think more widely around his subject. These students 
are rare, and in the larger classes and groups, now more 
common in all Universities than they were, there is a tendency 
for them to be swamped by the mass and brought down to their 
level.”’ Although this may be a justified comment, I cannot but think 
of the “ joy in Heaven over one sinner that repenteth.’’ With the 
increase in specialisation brought about by early direction in schools 
in order to gain University places, and specialisation within the 
Universities to supply the demands of industry (does industry 
demand what it really needs ?), is it not well worth the effort to try 
and help the few who may truly wish to leave the University as 
cultured graduates rather than technologists. A lead has come 
from Keele and from the newest Universities which aim to produce 
“a man of broad and coherent education ”’ (Norwich), and scientists 
“ with a broader outlook on Science as a whole ”’ (Sussex). They will 
have to fight the prejudice which exists against the general degree, a 
prejudice born largely of the Universities’ placing below average 
or failed Ist year Special students in these courses. 
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But by far the greatest indictment of our Educational Policy 
falls on the Government. A Government which cannot or will not 
see further than the next General Election. A Government which 
is not disturbed that we produce fewer graduates than almost any 
other country of similar development (not to mention Russia), and 
an even smaller percentage of university places. A Government 
which can under-estimate its Army requirements by £20 million, 
and yet has cut by probably several £ million the minimal essential 
estimate of University requirements given by its own Treasury 
appointed advisory body, the University Grants Committee. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


This year has been a notable one for a number of events. Professor 
Linnell who retires as Dean will be leaving the School on December 
31st. After so many years at the School, all who know him must 
wish him a happy retirement and we hope to continue to see him 
at ‘Square’ functions. His successor, Dr. Frank Hartley, has 
always been a keen supporter of the Square. 


The work of the School has been further recognised by the 
creation of two new professorships as a result of the increasing output 
of research. } 


At the beginning of my year in office it was suggested that as the 
new building was fully occupied the Annual Dinner Dance should 
be held at Brunswick Square in order that past students could look 
over the laboratories. This was done but the response from the past 
students was not as good as we had expected, and in future the 
Dinner Dance will be held outside the School building. 


The last notable event this year is that of the 50th anniversary 
of the SQUARE CHRONICLE, which was first published in November 
1912, and it says much for the viability of the association that the 
CHRONICLE is still going strong. However, contributions from past 
students, reminiscences, experiences, etc., would be welcomed by the 
Editor for his job has been increasingly difficult in recent years 
particularly since the present students started their own news sheet 
“Sig.” This plea is not new and to quote from the first issue of the 
SQUARE CHRONICLE, ‘‘We ask all members of our Association to look 
upon themselves as special correspondents of our magazine and...” 

Please help. 


In addition do try to come to the Annual Dinner Dance and the 
Garden Party in the summer at Myddleton House. 


Ha Ke Comat 
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ENTRE NOUS 


First and foremost, Dr. Frank Hartley has been appointed as 
Dean of the School. (Who said advertising in the CHRONICLE was 
a waste of time and money!—Ref. Chronicle 66, 1961, p. 23.) 
Dr. Hartley was Bell Scholar at the Square from ’30 to ’32, when he 
was appointed to the staff. During the following eight years he 
graduated B.Sc. with First Class honours from Birkbeck College, and 
carried out research under Professor Linnell, for which work he was 
awarded the degree of Ph.D. in 1941. Dr. Hartley left the Square in 
1940 and has since been in industry, first with Organon, and later 
with B.D.H., from which organisation he returns to the Square. 
“Welcome Home” Frank Hartley. 


Of Professor Linnell, in view of his longstanding imminent 
retirement, there is little to add. We re-iterate our sentiments of last 
year and wish him many happy years “mucking about in boats” in 
the yacht he has recently bought. Goodbye, Sir, from the School, 
but not we trust, from the Association. 

Congratulations to Archie Cook and Giles Saunders on having 
the title of Professor conferred upon them. 

Congratulations also to Dr. Geoff. West, co-Editor cf Vol. I, 
Progress in Medicinal Chemistry ; and to Dr. Louis Sharp on the 
publication of his Inorganic Chemistry for Students of Pharmacy 
and Medicine. 

News from Cardiff comes from David Bailey who recently 
appeared on television and was seen to wink at someone behind the 
camera, but still refuses to say who it was! Vernon Lloyd is now 
Vice-Principal of the Welsh College of Advanced Technology with 
eight other Squares under him. Ifor Thomas bas a daughter but 
cannot think of a name for her that hasn’t past associations for 
him! David says Ifor is also a doubtful bass for the University 
Staff Cricket Club Choir, for whom he acts as umpire (for the Choir, 
David?—Ed.), and that his singing is as outrageous as his decisions 
on the field. David Ringshaw and Richard Gilbert are leading a 
gay life, have given two very good parties and will soon be arranging 
one in their third flat ! John Smith and Mike Barr are still there with 
Wales’ own Mr. Cricket, Vernon Askam, who took four wickets on 
the County ground last summer, was in Seventh Heaven, and was 
probably quite unbearable for at least a fortnight after. Lewis Coles 
is also at Cardiff, where he is deputy City Analyst. 


Hugh Butler has written from Leicester, and tells me he now has 
three daughters: he is Branch Social Sec., and Secretary of the 
Northern Wholesale. Druggists Assoc., and at A.B.P.I. meetings 
occasionally sees Alan Richie (Ca. 1952) who is managing director of 
Macarthy’s. Hugh is also joint editor of Lezcestershire Pharmaceutical 
News, a bulletin of personal and business items which hopes to 
bring about unity among all pharmacists in the area. Local branches 
of the P.S.G.B., the N.P.U. and the Guild together with Leicester 
Tech. and the Pharmaceutical Committees are all co-operating to 
make a success of this excellent venture. 
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Leslie G. Matthews has written a book and sent me a handout, 
presumably hoping for some free publicity ! It is History of Phar- 
macy in Britain, published by Livingstone at 45/- and has a foreword 
by Sir Henry Dale. Congratulations Leslie, and good luck with 
the sales. 

Evie Cuss (1957) has returned from an hilarious tour of America, 
where she and her sister, among other occupations, sold hamburgers 
and kept house for a millionaire. They also drank tea outside their 
caravan in San Francisco promptly at 4 p.m. to the admiration of the 
local populus which turned out for the occasion to listen to “that 
cute little accent.’’ Evie has now returned to Pharmacy, but not to 
its mundane practise in Britain. She is Pharmacist to the Catholic 
Mission at Lupaso, Tanganyika, in the depths of the jungle, where 
the ‘“‘wards’’ are cement floored huts and half the patients are 
incurable lepers. Pharmacists engaged in the preparation of Sterile 
Supplies should appreciate the following quote from a letter: 
“the antimonyl tartrate for injection is dissolved in water—not 
even distilled, filtered, and boiled for 5 minutes in a flask and then 
used for a couple of days. Thank goodness the people haven’t heard 
of pyrogens and don’t know how to react !”’ : 

I have pleasure in printing the following letter addressed to our 
President, Mr. D. Stephenson :— 

My DEAR STEPHENSON, 

Please convey to all members of the “ Square ’’ Association my 
sincere thanks for the expression of goodwill on my retirement. 
Your magnificent present will be used to purchase something of 
permanent value which will always serve to remind me of my 
numerous friends. 

Yours sincerely, 
WILFRED H. LINNELL. 


HOME AFFAIRS 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS ae CURRENT AFFAIRS 


This title doesn’t mean what it says and past Square students, 
having been trained at the “Square’’ will know what I mean ! 
It simply means that this is a little news of Past Students with whom 
I keep in touch by either an annual air mail letter at Christmas 
or by letters and visits in this country. 

In May of this year, I was delighted to hear from Joan Karmali 
(née Organ) that she would be in this country for a short time and we 
arranged to meet for lunch one Friday so that I could meet her 
children. Two boys are at Gordonstoun and while they were on 
holiday she was in England with her little girl. Joan has changed very 
little and we recognised each other immediately. The children were 
intrigued when during lunch, Joan told them I had known her and 
their Daddie and had, in fact, introduced them to each other. 

Some weeks later I had a letter saying that she hoped to be in 
London, having seen the boys away to school, and giving some dates 
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and hoped that she could meet some past students of her years. 
When I heard definitely the dates on which Joan would be in 
London I wrote to Professor Linnell and to many old friends asking 
them te come to a small dinner party in London. Prof. Linnell could 
not attend but very kindly asked us both to have lunch with him 
at Brunswick Square and Joan was then able to make arrangements 
so that she and John met him when he arrived in Nairobi and, I 
understand from a letter since his visit, he was able to enjoy being 
shown round. 

Marcus Shadforth and Chris Bean were the only two who could 
meet in the evening so we had a very nice dinner and then called 
on Archie Cook and just ‘made’ his evening. Joan was thrilled with 
meeting old friends, seeing over the new building and finding that 
people had not changed in any way except by A.D., and we are 
hoping that another evening will be possible when John comes to 
London. With longer notice of dates, we may get a larger party but 
what fun it is to talk about what happened years ago ! 

I write to Joe Kafka once a year—he is in British Columbia and 
is now doing well. He has a family of three. I met his daughter, 
Dagma, and his elder son, Peter, before they left this country some 
years ago and I would certainly like to visit them again. Maybe when 
I win a Pool! All who knew Joe loved his laugh and his sense of 
humour, and I look forward to hearing from him at Christmas. 
I also hear each Christmas from Mrs. Geiringer. 

I keep in touch with Barbara Hitchings (née Piercey) and she 
has recently moved to Malden in Essex. She now has eight children 
including two sets of twins, and what a bonnie lot they are too! 
Barbara copes in an easy-going fashion, despite many hours over 
the cooking stove. Nothing is too much trouble and all those who 
knew her as a student will realise that she has not changed. 

I am looking forward to seeing Audrey Gwyther (née Huxley 
Davies) now that she has moved nearer to London. Audrey and I 
went through a dreadful time together during the war and this 
bond of friendship is very close in spite of the fact that it has not 
been possible to meet very often. 

Mary Charnock (née Dickinson) is another one with whom I keep 
in touch but it has been very difficult recently as all her letters are 
from Italy where she has been living for nearly two years. I gather she 
is teaching her own children, and she has three—a boy and two girls— 
at least she did have three when last I saw her ! She does not write in 
Italian, fortunately, but I expect she speaks it extremely well. 
I am taking a long time to teach myself this language ! 

I used to have dinner with Amy Devlin at almost regular 
intervals but I haven't seen her recently. Many people will remember 
her and they will be interested to know that she has taken up bird 
watching. I enjoyed meeting her and hearing about various people 
she had seen, such as Elizabeth Brasted (I can never remember her 
married surname) and Bobbie and Molly Fleming and others. 

Gerald Cox is on his way home and it will be great to see him 
again with his wife and daughter. He will be able to give first hand 
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information on life in New Zealand and it is very gratifying to know 
that he thinks England is the best place in which to live. I found 
this out many years ago and the more one travels, the more one 
feels that there is no place like England. 


Many past students will be interested to know that Binks 
(Miss Armsden) is working with me at the moment in a temporary 
capacity and it is almost like being at the ““Square’”’ many years ago. 


I hear from Jo Spencer (née Carlisle) generally at Christmas, 
David Train and Jeanne, Vernon and Jean Askam, Jack and Gwen 
Oakley and many of the Staff at the “Square” and early this year, 
I attended a weekend school at Eastbourne and on the Sunday after 
“school” was finished, I had tea with Professor and Mrs. Berry at 
their delightful house in Willingdon. 


It is a pity that more members of the “Square’’ Association 
(older members) do not attend the Annual General Meeting as it is so 
nice to meet again. We had a very enjoyable session on November 
6th with Betty Williams (née Johnson), E. K. Samways, Cyril 
Ridout, Alan Briggs, Bill Brown and the new President of the 
“Square” Association and other members of the staff after the 
A.G.M. 


By the way, I understand that Sylvia Walters is in New Zealand 
- and that Mary Neal has returned to Malaya(?). I hope to see Fred 
and Dilys Wilkinson in December. 

MARGARET FE. A. FLEMING 


STAFF CHANGES 
We wish success to : 


Les Blaber, Mike Brown, Steve Challen, Bobby Fleming, and 
John Perrin who have all crossed the Atlantic. Les to teach at the 
Strich School of Medicine, Chicago ; Mike to a Fellowship at Florida 
University. Steve and Bob have each been granted a year’s Sabba- 
tical leave and are at Saskatchewan and Wisconsin Universities 
respectively, while John has taken up a Fellowship at the latter 
establishment which must be wondering when the Square will be 
making its take-over bid. 

Barbara Lund, who is now teaching bacteriology at Glasgow 
and Paul Spencer who has joined the pharmacology department of 
A. and H. at Ware. 


We welcome the following :— 


Pharmaceutics: B. W. Barry, B.Sc. (Manchester) 
J. Elliott, B. Pharm. 


Chemistry P. H. Marriott, M.Sc. (Manchester) 
J. M. Midgeley, M.Sc. (Manchester) 


Pharmacognosy : P. J. Holloway, B.Pharm. 


Pharmacology : C. Raper, B.Pharm. 
M. Stockham, B.Pharm. 
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MARRIAGES 


Keith J. S. Brown to MARGARET RUSSELL 


JOHN FARRANT to Bridget Berry 
NEIL CHAPMAN to JEAN F, Low 
TREVOR CHAPMAN to GEORGINA INGLEDEW 
LESLIE BLABER to Maureen Owen 
Donald Holt to HILARY GREGORY 
BRIAN HEMSWOoRTH' to June Cherry 
ANTHONY COOPER to Mary Mulder 
BIRTHS 


Betts.—To Patricia, wife of John Betts, a daughter, Miranda Jane. 

CUTHBERT.—To Hetty, wife of Alan Cuthbert, a son, Bruce. 

FLEMING.—To Molly (née Gilbert), wife of Robert Fleming, a 
daughter, Nichola. 

GANDERTON.—To Joyce, wife of David Ganderton, a daughter, 
Rosalind Helen. 

SINDELL.—To Barbara (née Yarroll), wife of Ken Sindell, a daughter, 
Jane Clare. 

WoopMaNn.—To Flora (née Hargreaves), wife of Michael Woodman, 
twin sons, Richard John and Philip George. 

TEAL.—To Sylvia (née Share), wife of George Teal, a daughter, 
Heather Mary. | 


ENGAGEMENTS 
BoB POYSER to MARGARET CRAGGS 
HAROLD FENTON to Mina Toker 
JoHN HUBBARD to Daphne Eggleton 
MIKE BULLIVANT to Barbara Underhill 


DEGREES OBTAINED FROM THE SCHOOL DURING 
THE SESSION 1961/62 


Ph.D. 

Ahsan, A. M. Kameswaran, Mrs. L. 
Betts, T. J. Lund, Miss B. M. 
Blaber, L. C. Ndika, L. I. L. 
Brown, M. R. W. Perting <}) He 
Brown, W. R. L. Roberts, T. A. 
Farrant, J. Simic, S. 
Ganderton, D. Spencer, P. S.:J. 
Iketubosin, G. 

M.Pharm. 
Gangwani, J. B. Goldberg, A. A. J. 


B.Pharm. (Second Class Honours) 
Attwood, D. Elliott, J. L. 
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B.Pharm. (Second Class Honours) 
Upper Division 


Bunker, Miss C. J. Poyser, R. H. 
Castleden, Miss J. A. Roberts, Miss M. E. 
Dromey, J. J. Schofield, Miss B. 
Holloway, P. J. Stayt, Miss S. 
Paterson, Miss A. M. Suddaby, Miss P. M. 
Peters, H. R. 


B.Pharm. (Second Class Honours) 
Lower Division 


Balmer, Miss J. E. Johnson, G. J. 
Bestall, Miss P. A. Kendle, K. E. 
Briggs, C. J. Macdonald, Miss M. E. 
Cullinan, Miss S: A. Maudsley, D. V. 
Davies, Miss M. N. Patel, G. M. 

Everitt, B. J..M: Rosenfeld, F. S. 
Franklin, M. L. Simmonds, M. A. 
Hands,-D;E.- Smith, Miss V. R. O. 
Harden, D. Totty, M. 

Hubbard, J. W. Warman; T.-F: 
Idemudia, O. G. Whiteley, Miss B. 
Jajbhay, A. M. Woolf, Miss C. J. 


B.Pharm. (Pass Degree) 


Boyes, F. Nickolls, Miss A. E. 
Buwembo, J. B. Oduro-Yeboah, J. 
Evans, D. T. slung; Lt. I. 
Jardine, J. S. 


HOW MANY STEBS IN A NAIRBRAIF P 


It is becoming increasingly difficult to do research work, firstly 
because of the problem of just keeping up to date with the increasing 
volume of literature, and secondly because of the difficulty in getting 
any work published. In the good old days, a research worker could 
spread his publication over about fifty pages of a journal, and 
probably get paid for it as well. Nowadays, editors can pick and 
choose what to publish, and are likely soon to charge authors for 
publication. Because no one editor can adequately assess all the 
papers submitted to him, the current practice is to farm them out to 
(unpaid) referees who give a thumbs up or down sign. Possibly 
because they are unpaid, or because they themselves have had their 
papers roughly refereed in the past, the referees tend to jump on 
other people’s work with both feet, rejoicing as they do in anonymity. 
The answer, pointed out by Professor C. Northcote Parkinson, is to 
found one’s own journal, to ensure the publication of one’s own work, 
and there are several pharmaceutical instances of this. The referee 
problem may arise from there being too many amateur experts on 
the known topics, thus another answer is to originate one’s own topic. 
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C. S. Morcego offered advice on these lines in the October 1961 
edition of The Manager. The first problem is to think up an interest- 
ing name for your topic. He recommends using two special packs of 
cards, one with prefixes, the other with suffixes. For example, the 
prefix cards could include : ambi-, cata-, epi-, holo-, meta-, pharma-, 
rheo-, ultra-, etc., and the suffix cards: -aceous, -genous, -matic, 
-nology, -scopy, -urgy, etc. After shuffling the two packs separately, 
one card is drawn from each, when the resultant pairing should 
provide inspiration. Something like holomatic rheonology might 
well appear, and you are then the founder member of this new 
science. No referee would dare to criticise any publication of yours 
on this subject. The next step is to refer to your topic by its initials 
on every possible occasion (check that these are not an unfortunate 
combination) to stimulate curiosity. If necessary, denounce yourself 
(writing under another name). You will soon be invited to give 
evening lectures, and then other workers will begin to write about 
your subject. 


To ensure that your name is never forgotten, you might well 
follow the practice of Gilbreth (not that of having a dozen children), 
one of the founders of work study (he obviously did not have 
suffix-prefix packs) who used ¢herblig as a unit—his own name 
spelled backwards, modified slightly to make it pronounceable. To 
suggest examples from this School, a yelribbew could be a measure- 
ment of acacia mucilage, an eltwb a unit of blood, a nairbraif a 
trichome dimension, and a yellhaw a rate of drawing chemical 
formulae. 

Letts: ITS. 


LEIDEN AND FREIBURG 


Pharmacologists from Brunswick Square this year went to 
Europe to attend two Congresses, one in the Netherlands and the 
other in Germany. At the Leiden meeting there were over 4,000 
participants, whereas in Freiburg the attendance was a mere 80 
members and guests. A short account of each will suffice to show 
that satisfaction may always be achieved if care is taken to choose 
the events of interest. 


The XXII International Congress of Physiological Sciences was 
held at Leiden from September 10th to 17th. Leiden is an old 
University founded in 1574, but the town (population about 93,000) 
was unable to house the mass of scientists and a great many members 
were lodged at the nearby seaside resorts of Noordwijk, The Hague 
and Scheveningen. A shuttle bus service enabled members to travel 
the eight miles or so into Leiden in record time. 


Three of us, Alan Cuthbert, Mike Day and I set out by night 
tourist plane from London Airport in the early hours of Monday, 
September 10th, and without incident were soon out of Amsterdam 
Airport and into waiting coaches. We were taken to Noordwijke to 
our hotels, but it was no simple matter as the driver only spoke 
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Dutch. This was all the more complicated because the names of some 
of the hotels were very similar. Take, for example, the following— 
Rosa, Maria, Rosavere, Marie Rose—and you will understand the 
difficulty. However, after unpacking, we were down on the beach in 
brilliant sunshine. The beaches in North Holland are sandy and with 
strong winds coming in over the North Sea it is essential to use one 
of the wicker wind-shields which are dispersed all over the place. 
After a quiet afternoon, we went to Leiden to register and then on to 
the Hague for the Opening Ceremony in the 13th Century Knight’s 
Hall next to Parliament House. This was a very attractive room but 
the speeches were inaudible. The only thing to liven the place was a 
professional choral effort at the end of the proceedings. A reception 
by the Netherlands Government followed and the only event of 
importance at this function (at any rate the only one we remembered) 
was the poor taste of the wine—we were soon on to Dutch beer, a 
much better bet. 


The next day (Tuesday) was a strenuous day. When we reached 
Leiden, we had the choice of attending a main lecture (three on each 
day), a main Symposium (two on each day) or one of the fifteen 
simultaneous sessions of short communications. There were other 
items as well—fixed-time demonstrations and films—and a Sym- 
posium on Information Processing. This Symposium was the largest 
single item in the programme and attracted not only neurophysiolo- 
gists but also communication engineers, information theorists, 
cyberreticians and computer experts. Each day there were com- 
munal luncheons to be taken in temporary cafeterias set up in the 
University Hospital grounds. We were pleased to be back at the 
hotel that night. It was not a quiet night, however, as the rain and 
wind became severe later. And when we went to Leiden the next day 
(what we called a quiet day, with few meetings that we went to) one © 
of the two Marquees set up for the luncheons had been severely 
damaged so that only one was available. Later that afternoon we 
had much sun and it was a delight to sit in the grounds chatting 
in small groups and drinking Coca-Cola or coffee. 


On the Thursday, most of us were occupied all day on topical 
matters, one of us even being asked to be Chairman of one session. 
In the evening we all went our different ways, sightseeing in the 
Hague or dining at a private hotel in Leiden. On the Friday (a quiet 
day) we again had only discussions out-of-doors and these finished 
with private dinners in various hotels in Leiden. 


On the Saturday, there was much activity all round, with three 
good Symposia. It was sunny and hot, too, so that all of us were very 
pleased when 1.30 p.m. came and we disbanded. We caught the 
train to Amsterdam, the capital, to spend the afternoon in a city 
containing more than fifty canals, spanned by some 500 bridges. It 
was a brilliant afternoon and we thoroughly enjoyed the tour 
through the canals in a luxurious motor launch. Included in the trip 
was a visit to the main harbour. We finished drinking beer at the 
water’s edge in the cool of the evening and by 8 p.m. we were back 
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in a coach en route for the Airport. A night tourist plane returned us 
to London at 11 p.m. and a memorable week was past. The secret of 
attending such a Congress is to arrange the busy and quiet days 
alternatively so that tiredness does not overcome the mind or the 
body. 

The Fifth Symposium of the International College of Allergy was 
held at Freiberg University from October 3rd to 7th. Freiburg is a 
beautiul city lying in the south of Germany between the Rhine 
and the Black Forest. This time four of us, John Harris, Wally 
Smith, Graham Waton and I left London Airport in the morning 
of October 3rd and reached Basle Airport in about two hours. 
Basle is a city which is very close to the borders of the three countries, 
Switzerland, France and Germany. The trip north from Basle to 
Freiburg is some 25 miles and takes forty minutes. by train or less 
by car, on the autobahn. We were soon encamped in our Hotel in 
Freiburg and ready for the Informal Gathering of Participants 
to the College that evening in a pub in the city. Wine and food 
flowed as it should in such a lovely city and we were much im- 
pressed. 


On the next day (Thursday), the Scientific sessions started and 
we worked hard. There were plenty of useful discussions and an 
entirely satisfactory day was spent. At lunch, the local staff showed 
us restaurants down town and this helped to accustom ourselves to 
life in such a city. As it was a perfect sunny day (and had been for 
ten weeks or so) the surroundings appeared magnificent. Freiburg is 
situated in that part of the Black Forest where the mountains reach 
the highest altitudes in the Schauinsland, Feldberg, Belchen and 
Kandel, all of which top the 4,000 feet limit. In the evening there 
was a Reception in the Town Hall, followed by an excellent musical 
concert and food. Wine of course was not omitted and it flowed all 
the time. 


On Friday, the morning was misty and while some of us went up 
the Schauinsland by cable-railway others worked in the scitntific 
sessions which by then had become a little clinical in nature. In the 
afternoon, all of us went with the Ladies Excursions to the Black 
Forest. This at a delightful part of the area, crowned by the delight- 
ful Hotel Adler at Hintergarten. We all wished we had more time to 
spend in this part and really see more of the type of country the ski 
experts go to in winter. However, we had to return to Freiburg 
for the Annual Dinner of the College at the Colombi Hotel. There 
were about 120 guests, with very good food and wine. There were a 
few short speeches and the evening finished with a sing-song. 
Actually the evening did not finish there for us, as we were then taken 
to an all-night café and roadhouse where more wine and beer were 
consumed until 4 a.m. 


On the Saturday, we looked over the Pharmacology Department 
of the University and saw what wonderful surroundings (views, 
equipment, time) others have. We were really envious. In the 
afternoon there was a Scientific session and then the Annual Meeting 
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to decide the venue of the next College (Paris?). Dinner down town 
was the order of the day for evening time. 


On the Sunday, several of us visited Freiburg Minster, one 
of the finest Gothic buildings in the world. A Service was taking 
place when we arrived but a guide showed us round and we cer- 
tainly had the atmosphere. We returned to London in the afternoon, 
again by plane and from Basle. Another Conference had been 
attended and enjoyed: the benefits derived from such meetings 
cannot always be described. 


G. B. WEST 


RED ROVER TO NOWHERE 


(or how to get your money's worth from London Transport) 


At 5 o'clock a.m. one Saturday, two figures were to be seen 
waiting outside Ongar station. They were Graham Mould, 2nd year, 
and the Editor of Sennet who was acting as adjudicator, and they 
were waiting for the 5.14 to start them on a journey through or to 
every station on the underground. The reason for the trip? to break 
the record—hence the adjudicator, the record being held by Kings 
College in 15 hours 58 minutes, and the early start was made possible 
by the altruism of Terry Esom who drove them to Ongar in the first 
of the two cars that were to transport the “runners” from one 
terminus to the next. Planning the route and timing were of the 
greatest importance, this work being carried out by “Noddy” — 
Elliott and Tom Searle. 


The journey commenced at-Ongar, down the Central line via the 
Hainault loop into the City of London. By deft changes from one 
station to another the participants were soon travelling from London 
towards Upminster only to return immediately on arrival, and thence 
through the intricate pathways of the central Underground system. 


Watford Junction to Watford by M.G.A. next and down to , 
Harrow and Ruislip and Richmond where they were taken to 
Hounslow by Chris Lavender who’s driving through the Twickenham 
crowds must have been inspired by Richard Sharpe! From there they 
enjoyed an uninterrupted journey to Cockfosters and read the Ex- 
press from cover to cover. Thence to the Northern line, then the 
District via Wimbledon and eventually back to Edgware via 
Stanmore. From there to Finchley Road via Elephant and Castle, 
ending up by travelling from Amersham to Chesham by scooter to 
complete the course. This was done in record time (15 hours 42 
minutes) but unhappily three stations had been missed due to a bad 
connection and so the old record stands—but for how long! 


G. P. MouLp 
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EX ‘“‘SIG’’ 


The following items are reproduced by kind permission of the 
Editors of Sig, the student news-sheet. Like items in the CHRONICLE, 
they are largely written by the Editors or obtained by pleading (not 
very effective), extortion or blackmail. 

* * * 


“Mary had a little clock, 
She swallowed it one day, 
And now she’s taking Epsom Salts 
To pass the time away. 


** * * 


Quotes of the week :— 
“Dont be alarmed at the rabbits’ staring eyes. It’s because 
they have got thermocouples....” (A. & H. works visit). 
“This film is not only directed at you, but at people who 
know even less.”’ (Prof. Cook to students) 
“We want to let you know which end of the animal bites.”’ 
(Prof. Buttle on Sex hormones) 
* * * 


NURSERY COLUMN 

Once upon a time there was a beautiful peitien and at the side 
of the garden was a shed. On the third floor of the shed were lots of 
bottles, glass measures, autoclaves and other junk left by the 
gardeners. 

Let’s look inside two of the Autoclaves. 

Why, good heavens, its Bill and Ken the Pharmacist men, out 
they come, one by one. 

“Hallo Bill.”’ “Hallo Ken”! 

Are you ready, children? Let’s play at pharmacists—that’s a lovely 
game. Put on your white coats and start strutting up and down like 
professional people. Now run around the laboratory and when the 
dispensing music stops, throw your four preparations out of the 
window ! ; 

Now run to your cupboards and take out your pestles and 
mortars. Are you ready? Now when Uncle Cyril says “Belladonna 
Dry Extract, 60 mgm,” Crush him to death! Wasn’t that nice? 

Look in the corner ; there’s a little Archicoke. Let’s wind him up 
and make him talk. 

Lay down and go to sleep, children... 

Has Archicoke stopped talking yet ? 

He has? Then, wake up and gather round the bench. That’s right, 
you may hold hands. 

Little Weed wants to talk to you. ““Weed!’’ Oh, how sweet, 
isn’t she a nice little weed? Any more questions before you start? 
Then pour the Culture Medium over the floor and put her in the 

LYSOL bucket ! 
Oh dear, lots of naughty bacteria are climbing over Bill and Ken. 
This is terrible—what shall we do children? Yes (here comes the 
dreadful truth), we’ll have to sterilize them. After they are cooked 
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we can all perform sterility tests and then we can pretend that the 
bacteria aren’t there any more. 

Bill and Ken, stand on your B.P. for 30 minutes, then climb into 
your autoclaves, Mind you don’t get your feet wet ; tighten up the 
lids we don’t want you to escape. Now children, light the gas and 
carefully set fire to the laboratory. 

Hush, stop that knocking ! Stop it, I say ! Oh dear, I can hear 
the size 10 Dispensing boots of Gardener Ted coming up the stairs ; 
quickly back into your cupboards, children. 

Who provoked this article ? 

Wasit Bill? or 7 

Was it Ken? 

Bill or Ken ? Bill or Ken ? Pharmacist Men? 


The following telegram appeared in the next issue :— 

To ‘sic’? EDITOR—SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, 5 MAY 1962— 
CONGRATULATIONS ON EXCELLENT FIRST EDITION STOP VERY 
GOOD STOP APT STOP PLEASE STOP REPEAT STOP STOP STOP DO 
NOT REPEAT STOP PLEASE STOP STOP STOP OR BE STOPPED STOP. 

BILL, KEN AND ARCHICOKE. 


* * * 


LA BETE DAME SANS MEMOIRE 


O what can ail thee, wretched girl, 
Alone and palely loitering? 

I see the furrows in thy brow 
and tear drops fall. 


O what can ail thee, wretched girl, 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 

It’s two o'clock and we must go, 
to Dr. Brown. 


I see thee sigh and wring thy hands. 
I hear thee moan with deep despair. 
I‘long to know what pains thee so, 
Please tell me do. 


Just five more minutes I have left, 
before I suffer dreadful doom. 
The deep disgrace I cannot stand, 

I’d rather die. 


For many hours these past weeks, 
I’ve toiled beneath the stars of night. 
The midnight oil I’ve burned oft-times, 
to no avail. 


Today, today the test is due, 
My mind’s awhirl with devilish names. 
Those names, those names I can’t imbibe, 
My memory’s gone. 
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The staff are waiting at the door. 

They rub their hands with aweful glee, 
I do not know a single dose. 

O hideous shame ! 


I cannot stand this dreadful strain, 
My mind is tortured, life is grim, 
Endurance at its lowest ebb, 
I can’t go on. 


And that is why I sojourn here, 
Alone and palely loitering. 

I dare not face the ‘ceutics lab. 
And Dr. Brown. 


Miss ANON (with apologtes to J. Keats) 


BOOK REVIEW 


Inorganic Chemistry by L. K. Sharp, School of Pharmacy, etc., 
with the exciting subtitle ““A textbook for Students of Pharmacy, 
Medicine and Allied Sciences.”’ 


The gay dust cover in acriflavine yellow, half covered with jolly 
hexagons in 2:4 dinitrophenylhydrazone red catches the eye at once. 
One picks up this book with eager anticipation of an exciting story of 
the Allies, sees the dedication to students of the square—barrack 
Square one assumes, and then is immediately disappointed to find 
the book full of meaningless incomprehensible tactical symbols. 


However, one is immediately introduced to the central character 
General Chemistry, a nuclear tactictian who believes in systems 
and co-ordination of groups and elements of his varied forces. 
Fox hunting is his leisure, and one reads of a number of interesting 
rare earths. He is a forlorn lover of the scintillating Beryl. His free 
talk of Atoms and nuclear material gets him into trouble and 
having undergone a mercurial purge, finds himself purified. 


Later on he is transformed and takes to making coinage before 
being finally precipitated into a disused compound. 


The reviewer found parts of the book boron, and the story poorly 
knit. It is nevertheless to be recommended to students as it enables 
them to miss lectures, despite its poor bed time reading value. 
Perhaps the best idea would be to cover a similar shaped old book ~ 
with the gay dust cover obtainable from all good chemists, price 
3d., and leave it lying about your bench in practicals. 


The object of the book, according to the author, is to “‘cover 
the requirements of all students.’’ In view of the magnitude of the 
former, this person believes a thinner book of greater height and 
width would have been more suitable. 
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PROFESSOR E. SHOTTON 


Professor Shotton is one of that very select group of pharmacists 
who have been elected to the presidential chair of the Association and 
who were not students at the Square, but like all the other members 
of that select group he has been one of the Association’s strongest 
supporters. ; 


Professor Shotton qualified as a pharmaceutical chemist in 1933 
and was appointed in 1934 as demonstrator in the Square, then 
designated the College of the Pharmaceutical Society. In 1939 
he graduated B.Sc. (Special) with first-class honours in Chemistry. 
As Square historians will recall 1938-39 was a momentous session 
for the Square Association for it was then that the old Students’ 
Association was divided into an autonomous Students’ Union and 
the Square Association. If such a schism can be said to have had a 
starting point, it would be found to be an argument over the pur- 
chase of a new football for the Square team. It was in this period that 
Professor Shotton was one of the keenest players in the Square team, 
which almost automatically made him a supporter of the proposed 
division of the old Students’ Association. If then the Square Associ- 
ation can be said to have “‘founder members’”’ then Professor Shotton 
can claim to be such a member. In 1939 he joined the research 
staff of Burroughs Wellcome & Co. at Dartford and later was 
appointed as head of the development laboratories. He rejoined the 
staff of the School in 1948 as Senior Lecturer in Pharmaceutics and 
in 1955 was awarded the degree of Doctor of Philosophy for his. 
thesis on “Interfacial tensions between benzene and sols of arabic 
acid and its salts.’’ In 1956 he was appointed to the Chair of Pharma- 
ceutics in the School on the retirement of Professor Berry and in 1961 
was awarded an Honorary Associateship of the Birmingham College 
of Advanced Technology. 


Of his appointment as President of the Association one can 
only ask ‘“‘Why not earlier?”’, the answer is that Professor Shotton 
has refused earlier invitations due to pressure of other commitments. 
The Association is indeed fortunate that this year such pressure 
has relaxed sufficiently to allow Professor Shotton to accept the 
Presidency and apply that conscienciousness, for which he is so 
well noted in the School, to the direction of the Association’s 
affairs. 

A.M.C. 


PROFESSOR E. SHOTTON 


President 1961-62 


THE PANTOMIMES 


Peter Pan (the spore who would not grow up), a bacterial 
phantasy by the Junior Staph., starring Dr. Rosemary Cass as 
Peter Pan and Peter Holloway as Captain Cook, who succumbed 
to a dose of Archimycin and was subsequently autoclaved by his 
henchman, Mr. Steam the autoclave, played by Colin Lewis. 


Entry of Captain Cook (complete with Lysol B.P. and ampoule-sealer) 
into Neversteriland. Also in the picture are, from left to right, M. Midgeley 
(Oedematiens or Little Gassy Gangring), C. Raper (Diphy), T. J. Betts 
(Staphy), and J. Elliot (Wendi Gangring). 


Thanks to our resident Props. expert, J. N. T. Gilbert, Peter Pan flies off 
stage leaving (left to right) T. Roberts and B. A. Callingham (safety net), 
M. Stockham (Septico Gangring), D. Ganderton (Dick Scarlet) et al. 


The third year chorus from “ Alice through the Lantern Slide ”’ with Alice 
(Angela Ridealgh) and Richard Shadforth as choir leader. (No prizes are 
offered for guessing the member of staff portrayed as showing the lantern 
slides.—ED.). 


M. Cooke, D. Pay and M. Starr (the three little girls from Boots) in a scene 
from the second year production of ‘‘ The Pit and the Pestle.”’ 


Photos by I, P. Stolerman 


U.C.A.L. Cup WINNERS, 1962 


Left to right standing : J. FLackx, B. HEMswortu, M. FRANKLIN, A. JOHNSON, 
W. CHILVERS. 
Sitting :M. Warp, M. MIDGELEY, B. Spriacs (Capt.), M. StOcKHAM, F. BoyYEs, 
Ho FtALIS 


SOCCER CLUB 


1961-62 has proved to be a very successful season for the Club in many 
respects. : 

We are very pleased, and proud, to announce that George Clark, Esq., 
M.A., B.Sc., has accepted the Presidency of the Club. 

We wish to congratulate Messrs. B. 1. L. Spriggs and M. Stockham, both of 
whom achieved their hundredth first team appearance this season. 

We were extremely fortunate this year to reap a fine harvest of soccer 
players from the freshers, and together with their enthusiasm, and the guidance 
of more experienced players, we fielded a well-knit side with a team spirit 
which stayed way up throughout the season. The team has achieved a high 
standard of soccer and has shown great determination when losing. The 
defence has been very stable and organised throughout, whilst the forward 
have shown considerable imagination and opportunism. The league record was 
only moderate, our final position being fifth, but as can be seen from the 
number of goals for and against, the majority of the games lost, were lost only 
by the odd goal. 

We had two good cup runs, in the U.L.U. and U.C.A.L. cup competitions. 
In the University of London Union cup, we disposed of Northern Polytechnic, 
Institute of Education and Birkbeck before conceding to Imperial College 
(the eventual winners) in the semi-final by 2 goals to nil. 

In the U.C.A.L. cup, we reached the final for the fourth successive year, 
but this time we emerged victorious. In a fast and entertaining game at 
Cheltenham, the Square defeated Birmingham by 7 goals to 4, and so became 
the holders of this elusive trophy for the first time in our history. 

Club record : 
ine W. D. L. tall ihe 
Cup Eee Ae 0 1 33 13 
League... 12 4 6 28 32 8 pts. position 5th 


B. E. Le SPriges 
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SQUARE CROSSWORD 
COMPILED BY 
Be eS PRICGS 


pablestia Pubap buile aia pats Lau 


CLUES 
ACROSS Down 
1. Gee Whizz —ed ! (11) 1. Burnt form of the Royal 
7. Colour Fixative (7) Artillery inside their desert 
8. Relationship of physical. effect transport. (7) 
to force producing it. (7) 2. Close. (4) 
10. For wrapping up halves? (4) 3. Circulates? (7) 
11. Of little consequence at tea, 4, An iron principle pertaining 


unless your cup is full. (5) to the legs. 
12. Has a low view of life. (4) 5. Ambrosia-Eaters. (4) 
15. Brutal ; or hard on the skin. (7) 6. Volatile umbelliferous extract. 
16. Calcified layer in bone. (7) (4, 3) 
17. No rot is associated with this | 7. These are close to a chemist’s 
twist. hy thoughts. (11) 
20. A smoking mixture possesses 9. Nervously, in close harmony 
his H. (7) but anatomically distinct. (11) 
22. This burden is nothing before 13. Wind up with this? (5) 
the rising sun. (4) 14. Just a single girl gone astray? 
23. Used for colour discrimination. (5) 
(5) 18. Plant with fleshy petiole and a 
24. Not the sort of thing to see sting at the end. (7) 
A top girl in before tee. (4) 19. Speed of egg production? Taken 
27. Mineral spring. That gives a with a pinch of salt ! (7) 
good start to this instrument. 20. Tonsorial operation. (4, 3) 
(7) 21. Similarly worded opinion from 
28. Biting, but not in an acid way. several powers to another. (7) 
(7) 25. Common oxidation product. (4) 
29. An appetite sweetener? (6,5) 26..A matter of degree? (4) 


(Answers Page 25. 
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90 YEARS AGO 


(From SQUARE CHRONICLE, No. 1, Nov. 1912) 


A CONFESSION 


Down South, amid the olive groves one season, 
As Pharmacist I spent a happy time ; 

And yet against a sport committing treason, 
There lies upon my conscience this fell crime. 


Unwittingly I peisoned many foxes, 

And self-condemned I stand beyond the pale ; 

With strychnine powders, packed in two small boxes, 
The dastard deed was done—thus runs the tale. 


A village in the hinterland, infested 

By Reynard, who on chickens daily fed, 
Aroused the ire of peasants, who protested 
They’d pay no taxes till the thieves were dead. 


Then did the worthy Maire command his lackeys 
Fetch all the Greybeards, who much life had seen ; 
And after much discussion ordered paquets, 
Containing hydrochloride de strychnine. 


Down from the hills two swarthy men descended, 
One drew the fateful missive, duly sealed, 

I thought perchance for rats it was intended ; 
Their wretched purpose then was not revealed. 


I learnt it later when they had departed, 
Fach bearing one small neatly labelled box ; 
I almost wept—I am_so tender hearted, 
The poison was to slay the agile fox. 


Not theirs the splendid run through fence and ditches, 
Or quick despatch from dogs and scarlet men ; 

They died at night, stretched out with ugly twitches, 
From eating tasty scraps of poisoned hen. 


So lest some M.F.H. should read these verses, 
And with a hunting crop or blunderbus 

Should seek me, raining on me baneful curses, 
I merely sign myself 
. ANONYMOUS 
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BEYOND THE RIO GRANDE 


Even while I swerved to avoid the tortcise, Jack was already 
there. The newscaster over the car radio was describing the welcome 
given to President Kennedy in Mexico City where he had just 
landed in his private plane. If our journey was less luxurious it was 
also far more interesting. We were on the last leg of the 2,300 mile 
car ride to the border at Laredo. We drove along the straight road 
in Southern Texas, which was like a narrow thread linking two 
civilizations. Outside the temperature was over a hundred and even 
though all the windows were open the blasts of hot air gave no relief. 
On all sides, the flat landscape was desert. Not a tree broke the 
monotony of sand and cactus. For 60 miles we encountered no 
human life, nor house nor shack nor petrol station. The only repre- 
sentatives of the animal kingdom at all were two tortoises and an 
enormous spider, who all survived, and a snake, which, stretching 
across two-thirds the width of the road, was asking for it, and was 
not disappointed. 

We were to leave the car in Laredo and take the train but there 
was one hurdle first to be negotiated. The Mexican Railway is not 
allowed to sell train tickets in the United States so it was necessary 
to take a train across the bridge spanning the Rio Grande which 
separates Laredo, Texas from Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. The distance 
is about a mile and a half and it is certainly the most expensive 
journey in the world, costing 13/6d. each. (On the way back the 
ticket bought in Mexico cost 84d.) 

The journey through Northern Mexico is like crossing another 
planet. Mainly arid desert, it supports little vegetation but quantity 
is compensated for by fantasy : occasional sprawling shrubs, cactus 
“trees” and other weird exiles from the kingdom of vegetables 

litter the landscape. With amazing frequency for such a wilderness, 
- “villages’’ were strung out along the railway line. A ‘“‘village’’ 
is usually a cluster of half a dozen shacks which house perhaps 
fifty people. The shacks are made from bits of wood, cardboard, 
bashed in oil drums, cactus and mud. The poverty of the inhabitants 
is complete : they have nothing. They exist by growing a few stalks 
of corn and begging from the railway passengers. (The train in- 
variably stopped at these settlements, for what reason I never 
discovered ; but if it didn’t the villagers would probably starve 
in a week.) Occasionally they would try to sell something—a banana 
or stick of chewing gum—obviously given by a passenger from a 
previous train; but what they could do with any money was a 
mystery : there probably wasn’t a shop in 200 miles. 

Twenty-six hours after leaving the border the Aztec Eagle— 
for such was our train romantically named—pulled into Mexico 
City ; beautiful Buena Vista station. 

The term ‘“‘land of contrasts’ is a favourite cliche used by 
Americans about the United States. But whereas the States are 
about as contrasty as an operating theatre, in Mexico City the 
phrase is a mere shadow of reality. Contrasts? In what capital city 
can one see a chauffeur-driven Bentley tooting a man on a donkey? 
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Where else are there such shabby, tumbledown Government Offices 
—whose walls are painted with exquisite murals by the world’s 
greatest muralists? (Where else would a master muralist, Sequeras, 
be jailed for adversely commenting on the Government—and then 
be allowed to paint the prison walls!?) 

Mexico City is situated on a plateau over 7,000 feet high, so that 
although in the tropics its climate is usually springlike. It is sur- 
rounded by mountains which include the two extinct, snow-capped 
volcanoes Ixtaccihuatl and Popacatepetl. It is a sprawling, bustling 
city of nearly five million people ; of lavish department stores and 
primitive Indian markets; of magnificent buildings and areas of 
moulding slums ; of elegant restaurants and women selling pieces 
of cooked meat on the pavement. The noise and rush often equals 
that of New York, but here it is carefree and somehow, paradoxically, 
unhurried. The centre streets are jammed, with vehicles and to say 
that Mexicans drive like madmen 1s like saying that Asafoetida has 
an odour ; everyone drives on the right but after that all rules— 
if there are any—are thrown overboard. Yet only once did I ever 
see even a minor collision, no more than a clash of bumpers ; and 
then, after a blistering argument of about twenty seconds duration, 
the zunocent party insisted upon shaking hands and they parted 
all smiles. 

As in the rest of the country, transport is very cheap in the 
City. A bus ride costs 24d. and we were unable to take a taxi ride 
costing more than 2/4d. One excellent scheme is the peso cab. 
Certain taxis, painted either all yellow or all red, go along on 
straight routes and you can get on and off anywhere you like along 
the route for one peso (7d.), the cab picking up and dropping as 
many people as can be held during the trip. The driver cruises along 
holding his hand out of the window with one finger up, like half a 
rude sign, and to hail him you solemnly raise a finger as if giving him 
out L.b.w. 

The National University must surely comprise the most lavish 
collection of architecture in the world. Housed on a campus of , 
twenty square miles, it was the brainchild and last achievement of 
Mexico’s former President to whom an enormous statue has been 
erected. The campus invites, yet defies, description. There are patios 
and lawns, broad flights of steps and intricate multiple ramps and 
everywhere the magnificent murals, the most outstanding of which 
is a mosaic-mural by Juan O’Gorman which covers all four walls of 
all ten stories of the main library. Mexico’s Olympic Stadium is on 
the campus too. It seats 125,000 and is shaped like a volcano with 
the arena in the crater and the seats ramped around the inside slopes. 
Above the main entrance is a huge, magnificent sculpture-painting 
by the master of them all, Diego Revera. However, magnificent as 
the University is physically, and excellent as it may be academically, 
only about one-eighth of the 30,000 student population can afford 
to stay there long enough to graduate. 

Mexico was invaded by the Spanish in the 16th century and 
owing to the conquering Spaniards’ taste for Aztec ladies the 
population is now 75 per cent mixed ; 10 per cent are Spanish and 
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15 per cent pure Indian. Much Aztec craft is still being perpetuated 
and is readily available for sale at the markets where wonderful 
blankets, gorgeous sarapes and figures of jade and obsidian abound. 
The markets are expeditions in themselves and the biggest of them 
all is at Toluca, capital of the state of Mexico and over 8,000 feet 
above sea level. Toluca is a Friday market and Mexicans and 
tourists from miles around converge: the tourists in the excellent 
First Class coaches ; the Mexicans in rickety old buses which often 
break down, or on foot, carrying enormous loads on their backs and 
proceeding at a steady trot. 

The market itself is as gay, noisy, colourful and dirty as all 
Mexico. There are great piles of fruit, known and exotic ; stalls full 
of hanging pouches and samples which would pale the very spectrum 
itself ; huge counters containing vast quantities of assorted herbs— 
a pharmacognosy examinee’s nightmare—and everywhere are 
Indian women with tempting tit-bits with delicious aromas—meats, 
chicken, tortas and tomales. This food is all forbidden, however, 
for the fear of contracting the syndrome called pragmatically by the 
natives, Tourista, is great. But I know of nowhere else in the world 
where one can buy a delicious dish of amoebic dysentery so cheaply. 
Almost at every step through the market one is implored, beseeched, 
pulled at and almost physically forced to buy something, until, at 
last, all patience disappears and one resorts, successfully to rudeness. 
(“Serape, Senor?” ““No, thank you.” “‘Rebozo?”’ “No!” “Blanket?” 
“No!” “You buy basket?’? Then—“‘‘Habla Inglese?”’ “Si, Si, senor.” 
“Well, buzz off then.’’) 

Hagegling and bargaining are the order of the day and a good 
natured sport it is too. The vendor looks you straight in the eye and 
asks an outlandish price. You utter a gay, carefree laugh and start 
to walk away. He pulls you back and says “‘How much you lke it 
for?’’ and you offer half. Usually a price about two-thirds of the 
original is settled on—but not at Toluca. Toluca is invaded each 
Friday by Americans, who wander around like Babes in the Wood 
with fistfuls of pesos, buying like mad. If they force the price down 
10 per cent they are in ecstasies, having “taught those Goddam 
natives a thing or two.”’ So this market is no place for buying, but is 
wonderful for wandering around in. 

The entire town of Toxco has been declared a National Monu- 
ment and is thus preserved, so to speak, as it is. It stands on a steep 
hillside in the Sierra Madre and is reached after a terrifying ride 
along a road consisting of complete turns joined by hairpin bends 
with sheer drops all over the place. While girls shrieked, the driver 
would give a maniacal chuckle and swing the bus around an acute 
bend at fifty, with the wheels squealing inches away from a precipice. 

The hills surrounding the town contain silver, which is mined 
and although there is a population of only a few thousand, Toxco 
has more than 300 silver shops. Every street seems to be lined with 
them, but again, owing to the immense concentration of tourists who 
congregate there, articles can be bought cheaper in Mexico City. 
But what a wonderful way to spend a day, wandering through 
streets steep and narrow and looking at and examining exquisitely 
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made brooches, bracelets, coffee pots and punchbowls—and even a 
pure silver and gold chess set (Kings about 6 inches high) which, 
with a black and white onyx chequered table, sold for 40,000 pesos. 

Our last visit was to the town of Acapulco, a resort about 260 
miles south of Mexico City on the Pacific coast. Widely considered 
to be the finest beach resort in North America, the town is spread 
around a large bay—about as big as Falmouth harbour—the arms of 
which embrace the ocean like the two horns of a dilemma, for each 
beach is more beautiful than the next. In the season it is the rich 
man’s playground, but the summer is too hot for millionaires, but 
O.K. for me. Blues, greens and gold are the colours here: the 
emerald of the surrounding hills, the coconut palms on the shimmer- 
ing beaches and the sea, almost indigo, breaking to creamy surf on 
the yellow sand. 

Although the sea is quite calm, from nowhere quite sizeable waves 
appear about twenty yards from the shore, their height depending 
upon how sheltered a particular beach is. On our first day we were 
at a beach where the waves were a modest three or four feet high and 
looked great fun. After dashing into a few I was caught with my feet 
on the ground and was swept up the beach and deposited like flotsam 
with a twisted knee. Careful observation of the natives followed : 
but the next day an Acapulcan lad came dragging himself out of the 
froth with a sprained ankle and I had the doubtful amusement of 
unwinding the elastic bandage from my knee and binding his ankle. 
I now promoted myself to the “‘big-wave’’ beach where they rise 
only a modest six to twelve feet but crash down with astonishing | 
force which can push the water mark some twenty yards up the slope 
of the beach. The main trick is not to have one’s feet on the bottom, 
thus obviating sprained joints. The next thing is to be at the right 
place at the right time : namely at the wave just before it curls, when 
a strong push with the feet gives enough lift to reach the crest 
and the wave breaks behind ; if just too late, a dive right through the 
vertical wall of water will often take you straight through. The 
worse place to be, however, is just in front of the wave as it breaks. 
This was the position I found myself in for about 20% of the attempts 
and the result is mentally and often physically shattering. The 
moment of panic at seeing a huge, concave wall of water curl over 
your head is quickly obliterated as the thing smashes down, smack- 
ing you on the bottom, swirling you around and finally flinging you 
up the beach. Nor is this the end of it. The undertow is so strong 
that it immediately sucks you back into the water exactly to the base 
of the next wave and the process is repeated until a particularly 
vicious, but merciful, wave leaves you high and dry way up the 
beach. A bout of this sport leaves one battered, exhilarated and 
marinated. But between these suicide attempts one can lounge in 
the hot sun sipping an iced ‘“‘milkshake’’ from a green coconut and 
when it gets too hot cool off in a calm spot of sea—if you can cool off 
in water at 85°. 

During the long drive back we hardly noticed the sun-baked 
ranches of Texas, the dusty plains of Oklahoma—our thoughts were 
still in Mexico. We thought of the racial hotch-potch of people who 
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often looked like sinister gangsters but who were invariably charm- 
ing, friendly and helpful ; of the excavated Aztec temple of Quet- 
zacuatl with its magnificent carved heads ; of cigarettes at 3/6d. a 
hundred ; of the new concrete and glass soccer stadium that will seat 
a quarter of a million people. 


I thought of a crumbling wall in Puebla where somebody had 
scrawled in chalk: ““Yanquis—No!’”’ In my mind’s eye I drew an 
imaginary piece of chalk from my pocket and underneath added : 
“Mexico—S1!” 

B. P. Block 


A SQUARE ALPHABET 


is for Archie who now is a prof. 
’s the Bacillus he likes to kill off. 
is for Cyril by whom we were taught, 
is the Demi who gives us all nought. 
is for Evans who guards every book, 
is the Filcher who’s journals he took. 
is for Giles, the sixth of our chairs, 
is for Henbane, with lots of long hairs. 
is for Ipecac,—makes you feel sick, 
is Jim Fairbairn who’s Senna acts quick. 
is for Kaolin, poultice or mixture, 
is for Louis, a permanent fixture. 
is for Mathieson, boat but no chair, 
is for N-o-bromobenzyl-N-ethyl-N : N-dimethylammonium-p- 
toluene sulphonate (so what!), 
is for Overdose. Oh ! what a shame, 
r P is the Pharm. Soc. that struck off his name ! 
is for Quinine, its bitter like Bass, 
is for Rosemary (flavour or Cass?). 
is for Stephenson, President now, 
is Ted Shotton who’s making his bow. 
is for Unguent made on a tile, 
is the Viva that made Buttle smile. 
W’s Wallis, and Wilfred and Whalley, 
X is for X-rays and Xmas with holly. 
Y’s for Yohimbine, once used to entice, 
Z is for Zingib, a commonplace spice. 
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P.J.H. & CL. 


Footnote.(3 a.m. on a December morning) 


is for Authors who had to work fast, 
is for Readers both present and past. 
is for Articles never received, 

is for Editor constantly grieved. 

is for Us, that is, Author and Ed. 

is for Synonym. I’m off to bed! 


OCH > wD 
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THE TURN OF THE CREAM 
Subtitled : The Chosen Phew 


It is December in London, England ; the weather is typically 
cold. It could be (a) 32°F. (b) O°C. (c) 273°K. 


Question 1.—Which feels warmer?—answer (a), (b) or (c). 
It is foggy, the humidity is 140°. There is black ice. 


Question 2.—What is the difference between black and white ice? 
Is this colour prejudice? 


The visibility is poor. It could be (a) 2 cm. (b) 60 cm. (c) 2 feet. 


Question 3.—Which is the odd one out. Answer (a), (b) or (c). 
Having set the scene, let us continue the story. 


A cold grey building rises out of the gloom like a monument to an 
ancient monolithic monster. Let us enter through the tradesman’s 
entrance and ascend in spirit along fluorescent avenues. Darts of 
light punctuate the uniformity. Mothlike we flit towards a light 
away from the shades of a blue-green hue. We open a door and find 
a setting not uncommon in this age. A young couple are watching 
television. 


The male, a pale haggard youth, clad in an enormous home- 
knitted sweater, bell-bottomed trousers and dirty brown shoes, 
is scratching his head through its receding thatch. The girl, equally 
pale, and plainly dressed, is looking bored. This is in sharp contrast 
to the impelling enthusiasm and fire in the young man’s eyes. 


Question 4.—What is the occupation of the young man? 


Answer : (a) Don’t know. (b) a Boxer. (c) Research worker. (d) T.V. 
Critic. ; 
Let us look at the screen to observe what is having such a diverse 


effect on these two péople. Ah!! ? !—there seems to be plenty of 
action. 


Question 5.—What do you think they are watching? 


Answer: (a) Matt Dillon. (b) Dr. Kildare. (c) Potentials in the 
Grass. (d) It’s a Square World. 


He asks her why she is bored. She replies, “I haven’t been any- 
where recently.’ He says, ““Don’t be silly, I’ve taken you to the 
Ceremony of the Keys, Battersea Park, many art galleries, the 
Science Museum, London Airport, News theatres, and Buckingham 
Palace, all quite recently.” 


Question 6.—Which is the odd one out? 


Bored with his conversation she left the room to make coffee 
and finish the washing up. | 


Q.1. (a) You're British Sir! 10 
(b) Foreigner. —50 
(c) Are you absolutely sure? a 
Q.2. We don’t know either, that’s why we are asking you. 
Q.3. (a) You are short sighted. —2 
(b) Could be. 2, 
(c) Are you by chance, a mathematician? 15 
Q.4. (a) Shews honesty. —10 
(b) Woof! Woof! 0 
(c) Were you looking in a mirror? 20 
(d) A good try. 3 
Q.5. (c) is the correct answer, but score 5 for all, since we 
do not wish to discriminate or penalise those 
fortunate enough to not have television. 
Q.6. News Theatres cost money, all rest free. 0 
Score 51+- —we knew we would get some silly b—— trying to 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


assess infinity. 
50+a —you have the makings of a first class research worker. 
Any other score. Hard luck. 


ACROSS 


. Centrifuged. 
. Mordant. 

. Modulus. 

. Demi 
.7Storm 

. Worm 

. Callous 

. Lamella 

. Torsion 

. Has-his-h 

. O-nus 

; stain 

. Deb-t 

. Spa-tula 
Caustic 

. Bitter tonic 


Ham & IcGs 
(who naturally wish to remain anonymous) 


ANSWERS TO CROSSWORD 


OID OVS Oo 


Down 
Ca-R.A.-mel 
Near 
Rotates 
Fe-moral 
Gods 


. Dill oil 
. Medications 
. Sympathetic 


Colic 


. A-miss 

. Rhubarb 
. Nit-rate 
. Hair Cut 
. Identic 
. Rust 

. Burn 
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THROUGH THE 
BURETTE 


(Things we want to know) 


Who said ‘“‘Wilf’s eventual retire- 
ment left us in a bit of a jam, but 
frankly, the administration of the 
School now seems well preserved. 


Which female student, on being 
released from half an hour’s con- 
finement in the lift, kissed a member 
of staff? 


And.did. @*r*l- R*d**t ‘like atr 


Who thought a rheogoniometer was for measuring changes in sex. 


Did the following note from the Dean’s Office refer to an in- 
competant surgeon or a sleepy anaesthetist? ‘“‘Medical Certificates 
have been received from Miss saying she is suffering from 
appendicectomy.”’ 


Who wrote : A molecule of Oxytocin looks nice when it stands on 
one horn of the frog’s uterus and exerts its effect. . 


If you pass more than | litre of urine a day, you are 
a diuretic. 


Adrenaline relaxes the uterus of the virgin cat. But 
men are similar to cats, therefore their uteri relax also. 


Glyceryl trinitrate is highly dangerous and explodes 
under the tongue. 


Purgatives cause the muscles to throw themselves into 
great activity. 


In the assay of insulin, all the animals must fall into 
the middle of the normal distribution curve. 


Alcohol is used by the misguided self-medicated public. 
Alginates are usually salts of alginic acid. 


Barks are the bark of certain trees which have been 
removed by cutting them off the stem of the tree. 


Senna is a bilateral leaf, while others are unilateral. 


Sinusoidal anticlinal walls. 
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ASSOCIATION SOCIAL SECRETARY’S REPORT 


The Annual Reunion Dinner-Dance was held this year, for the first time at 
Brunswick Square in response to requests from many members. Thanks to 
the generosity of the School, tickets were a little cheaper. Two hundred 
guests attended, including fifty students. The arrangements for refreshments 
and for the meal itself were excellently carried out by the Catering Manageress, 
Miss Chippindale, and the Committee’s thanks go to her for ensuring in no 
small way, that members enjoyed the evening. An exhibition of Indian 
dancing was given, and enjoyed by many of those present. Although the dance 
was a great success, many members, including students, said that they pre- 
ferred the Dinner-Dance to be held at a London hotel. However, many 
members who have not attended an Association function for several years 
were present, and old acquaintances were renewed. 

It now appears that the Association’s Garden Party is an established 
custom and certain to be a success. This year was no exception and once again 
we have to thank Dr. and Mrs. Sharp for their help in organising the Tennis 
Tournament. Reports of the Tennis and Cricket matches appear among the 
Union Club Reports. The day was concluded by a Dance organised by the 
Students’ Union. 

’ C. W. Ripovt. 


ASSOCIATION TREASURER’S REPORT, 1960-61 


Reference to the Balance Sheet shows that the year ended with an excess 
of Expenditure over income of £39 4s. 9d. This large deficit was due to the fact 
that several outstanding accounts for stationery and postage were settled 
during the session and the loss incurred in producing the CHRONICLE was 
much greater than in previous years owing to a rise in the cost of printing. 
The Dinner Dance balance sheet showed a small profit. 

The total available assets of the Association are now only £36 19s. 9d., so 
that care will have to be taken to avoid such large losses in future. It is difficult 
to reduce the cost of the CHRONICLE, but if the Dinner-Dance can continue to be 
run without loss then there is every hope that the coming year’s expenditure 

-will not exceed the income. | 
A. BRIGGS 


UNION PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


The year 1961—62 in the Students’ Union passed, on the whole, uneventfully. 
However, occasional bouts of strong feelings arose among the students. For 
instance, the raising of prices in the Refectory caused general indignation and 
the Union battled against a mainly unseen, and almost wholly uncommuni- 
cative institution—the Refectory Committee. As Christmas 1961 approached 
our Operation Gravy increased in activity and plans were even drawn up fora 
boycott of the Refectory. Then came the final battle in the Lecture Theatre 
with the enemy in front of us. We fought hard but sadly realised that we were 
no match for the enemy’s skilful deployment of economic facts on the black- 
board. So we had to resign our pockets and our stomachs to the fact that they 
would both be lighter. 

It was also at this time that our mascot Oni—a cheerful, if dilapidated 
alligator—disappeared and it was thought that he had been removed by 
strangers. However, an anticlimax occurred on the night of the Pantomimes 
when he reappeared in the clutches of a sinister Fifth (or was it Third?) 
Column of the Union. 

The life of the Union continued as usual. Sporting and social clubs were very 
active and dances were well attended. Sig continued to be written—with 
great success—by its editors (THE SQUARE CHRONICLE is not alone in its lack 
of articles). 

The Hustings as usual provided a chance to work off surplus energy by 
throwing rotten fruit. Unfortunately, the Presidential candidates could not 
receive their ceremonial ducking in the canal since it had frozen very solidly. 
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The Sessional Ball rounded off the year. For the first time since we had 
taken up residence in the new building it was held outside—in the Russell 
Hotel. An excellent meal was eaten and spirited dancing took place in pleasant 
surroundings. It was a pity that so few members of the Square Association 
were able to join the students to enjoy the occasion. 

Jan Lis 


STUDENTS’ UNION SECRETARY’S REPORT, 1961 


The Refectory was the main controversial topic of the Session. A boycott 
against the Refectory caused by ever rising prices was only narrowly averted 
when Dr. Brady explained the situation to the Union. 

Liberal Studies also came up for a good deal of discussion and it is refreshing 
to see that they have been included in this year’s timetables. 

The ever-waging battle was continued to be fought against the apathy of 
many Union members. At the end of the Christmas term, the Square Asso- 
ciation Dinner and Dance was held this year in College; the Rugger Ball 
highlighted the Lent term and was reasonably well attended. For the first time 
the Sessional Ball was held in the Summer Term at the Russell Hotel, but 
even this failed to attract any more support than in the previous year. 

After much discussion the Badminton Club which had previously used 
U.L.U. for their activities finally gained permission to use the Hall and 
consequently the popularity of the club increased. At Easter an energetic 
offshoot of the Rambling Club led by Mr. Bergman visited the Yorkshire 
Dales for a most enjoyable wet and misty week. 

November 4th was marked by the Bonfire Party at Myddelton House. 
The Rag Sports were held during the afternoon. Unfortunately the canal 
at Myddelton House has been drained so that the Rag Sports and Hustings 
could not end with the usual splash. 

CaroL M. CappDIcK 


CLUB REPORTS 
CAMERA CLUB 


The club had a successful year with the firm support of its keenest members, 
but more general support would be encouraging. The annual Colour Slide 
Competition was judged this year by Mr. W. Roberts, Chief Inspector of the 
Pharm. Soc., who gave an interesting talk on the slides entered. 

Mr. A. Aldington, A.R.P.S., also addressed the Club, and with the aid of his 
own slides, discussed the use of different types of film under varying conditions 
of light, with and without flash. 

The highlight of the Club’s activities was a visit to Kodak’s factory at 
Harrow. We were shewn a film on the development of the camera, and saw 
some of the processing but needless to say, missed the making of panchromatic 
film due to the darkness ! 

We had many other meetings, with talks given by members on Developing, 
Printing, Colour Photography and Portraiture, and an equally interesting 
programme has been arranged for the present session. 

JANET BROWN 


CATHOLIC SOCIETY 


This year the Society met each Tuesday lunch-time and despite this time 
being inconvenient to some members, a series of most interesting discussions 
has taken place. These have been stimulated by reference to ‘‘University Life,”’ 
a new but already widely appreciated booklet, published by the Union of 
Catholic Students. This booklet gives an outline for discussion of the new 
freedoms and friends, the studies and recreations, the Community and the 
loneliness which nevertheless exists, within the wide scope of its title. This 
session has seen the start of a series of joint meetings with the Church Society 
to continue the discussions from ‘‘University Life.”’ 
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BRIDGE CLUB 


The team representing the College in the University League last year was 
L. Bergman, and C. Lavender, B. Spriggs and M. Stockham. They finished 
second in Division II, undoubtedly the best record of any Square team within 
living memory, being defeated only twice and by close margins. I would also 
like to take this opportunity to congratulate Leon Bergman ; he represented 
the University on many occasions in the past year, including participation in a 
contest on the B.B.C.’s Third Programme. Throughout the year bridge 
duplicate competitions and lectures to beginners were held at the College. 
However, the present team has resigned en bloc since it was hardly a students’ 
team, and with the election of Miss Jill Wells to the Secretary’s post a new 
team has been blooded this year and has obtained quite fair results to date. 


M. STOCKHAM 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


The activities of the Christian Union have followed the path laid in previous 
ears. 
i The Autumn Term began with a Freshers’ Squash, at which Prof. and Mrs. 
Fairbairn acted as hosts. The Open Meetings took as a general theme—Life. 
During the Easter Term, however, three of these meetings were devoted to 
learning about other religions of the world. » 

We are grateful to Prof. and Mrs. Fairbairn for the Fellowship Meetings 
held at their home. The general trend was to have open discussions, but great 
benefit was derived from the speakers invited. 

During the Summer vacation a prayer letter was sent out. If any member 
of the Square. Association, who wishes to receive one, would contact the 
Prayer Secretary, they will receive future letters. 

C. BILLINGTON 


CRICKET CLUB 


The season opened with a match against the Royal Vets. The Ist year were 
conspicuous by their absence, due to impending exams, but a team of stalwart 
2nd years put on a good show to lose by only 3 wickets. Exams being over, the 
team was supplemented by new blood from the first year in a match against 
Kings College Hospital, which ended in a draw. Some fine batting by Patel 
and Flack indicated our strength but also served to show up our weakness. 

For the annual match versus the Square Association prospects were poor 
for the Square Soc., since the side was apparently without a captain, and 
had to supplement its numbers with two undergrads and two characters 
dragged from the billiard room ! The School batted first and scored 131 for 8 
dec. After tea the Square Soc. opened their innings but were soon in trouble 
to the bowling of Peters, who had already done considerable damage with the 
willow, and the last wicket fell with the score at 58. The score book records 
the umpires as Noddy and Pooh ! 

Depleted numbers did not help against the Royal Dental School who 
passed our total of 102 for the loss of 3 wickets, nor against Myddleton C.C., 
when an exciting finish ended in a draw. Crime being what it is, the Enfield 
Police only managed a team of 8, so that a win by 5 wickets was not an un- 
expected result. The season ended in another win, this time against St. 
Margaret’s C.C. 

G. R. WEEKS 


HOCKEY CLUB 


During the past season the ladies hockey XI has played matches against 
several of the university colleges and London medical schools. 

On the whole the last season has not been a really successful one and on 
several occasions we were unable to raise a team : however the prospects for 
this season look more promising as we have some enthusiastic members in 
the first year. 

The standard of play could have been improved had we had time for 
regular team practices and perhaps a little more zeal ! 
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In the first round of the university’s inter-collegiate tournament we played 
Goldsmith’s College. They fielded a much stronger team than we did, which 
resulted in the Square being eliminated from the tournament in the first round. 

The mixed hockey team, however, did much to revive the Square’s repu- 
tation as hockey players. We had five matches all of which we won, possibly 
the most notable match being that against Brighton School of Pharmacy, 
which resulted in victory for the Square by eight goals. 

JANE C. KENNARD 


RUGBY CLUB, 1961-62 


Last season was not a happy one for the Club, suffering from an initial lack 
of the usual enthusiastic freshers support, and from a developing sense of 
frustration and a lack of effort on the part of all but a few stalwart supporters. 
This was made evident in many of our results, which, with a little more of a 
team effort, could have been reversed in our favour. 

However, off the field, the old Rugby Club spirit still flourished—no 
reduction in beer quaffing was noted and a very successful Ball was held in the 
Main Hall at the Square on March 2nd. Also as usual a fairly riotous dinner was 
held early in June, at which the usual quota of sober advice from our Presi- 
dents et al was noted with eager ears. 

Finally, it is with pleasure we can state that this season the team has been 
considerably strengthened by a very good body of freshers, a reversal of last 
season’s fortunes. 

However this cannot hide our record of last year which is printed with 
apologies to all former Square players of ‘‘the good old days.” 

Played 24 ; Won 2; Drawn 1 ; Lost 21 ; Points for 64 ; Points against 458 


SAILING CLUB 


Our half dozen members have thoroughly enjoyed getting either becalmed 
or soaked in our “‘Firefly,’’ according to the weather, and the small numbers 
give an air of exclusiveness over other clubs whose members merely run 
around playing ball on terra firma. However, it seems surprising that there are 
not more people interested in the chance of sailing while at College. as in many 
cases they would not have the chance elsewhere. In fact if there are not more 
members it is possible that we will have to sell the boat, being unable to keep 
it up to the standards required by the University Club. Bluntly, we need 
money. 


Jo Le TURNER 


TENNIS CLUB, 1962 


This year has been one of disappointment. The weather has been far 
from kind and several of the matches we had arranged were cancelled at the 
last minute by other colleges. However, we did have two matches, both against 
Avery Hill College, both of which provided some interesting tennis. We lost 
the away match heavily 8-1, but gained our revenge with a 6-3 home win. 
This latter match turned out to be a long, hard struggle on one of the few hot 
summer days. 

As usual the Tennis Tournament was one of the main attractions at the 
Garden Party. Our thanks are again due to Dr. and Mrs. L. K. Sharp for all 
the work they put into organising it. All the matches were hard fought and 
the eventual winners were Ian Mathison and Maureen Roberts to whom we 
give our congratulations. 

We are looking forward to the coming season, hoping for better weather 
and some good tennis. 


P. BoREHAM 
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local decamethylene-bis- 
~ (4-aminoguinaldinium chloride 
- dequalinium 


By providing effective local antibacterial and antifungal 
therapy for infections of the skin and mucous membrane, 
Dequadin frequently spares the use of antibiotics. 

Dequadin has a wider antimicrobial spectrum than 
penicillin and it is active against organisms resistant to 
antibiotics. Furthermore, no resistant strains have been 
reported following the use of Dequadin. 

Recent laboratory work has shown that Dequadin is 
retained on tissue. To demonstrate this unusual property, a 
special laboratory test was devised involving the use of 14C 
Dequadin. Visual recording of the retention of Dequadin on 
tissue was supplied by a technique involving the use of 
auto-radiographs. 


a product of Allen & Hanburys 
research 

in 

LOZENGES CREAM 

PAINT TULLE DRESSINGS 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD > LONDON : €E.2 


Do you Laine 


that... 

the Chemists’ Mutual Insurance 
Company Limited specialises in 
insurance for the pharmacist. 


Only pharmacists may 
insure with the C.M.I. 


The sole purpose of the 
C.M.I. is to arrange, on 

the best terms, any insurance 
for any pharmacist. 


* 


The Chemists’ Mutual Insurance 
Co, Ltd. 


4-5-Queen Square- | boudon—w.C. | 
321, Chare KRoaol, SOUTHGATE LONDON,N i4 
Telephone: Secretary: 
TER. 7221 J. WRIGHT 

F.P Sirens. 


Do you know ... ? 


. how to be certain of a regular 
income during sickness or after an accident 


and 


. at the same time, build up a 
personal savings account 


which 


. can carry interest equivalent to 
£7.15.1d.% where tax at the standard 
rate is paid 
Membership 
. of the Chemists’ Sickness & Provident Society, 


open to all engaged in pharmacy, will 
provide these benefits 


* 


Particulars of membership will be sent on request to:— 


The Chemists’ Sickness & Provident Society, 


4-3-Queen-Square, 372i Crtase FaAdd, 
SOUTHGATE 
Londen—W-C.1 cee Ue 
LOND ON N. iQ 
Telephone: Secretary: 


TER. 7221 J. WRIGHT 
E.P.S.) F.C.C.5: 


That's odd 


Things are not always what 
they seem. This finely-drawn 
picture of a girl’s face is in 
fact an aerial photograph of a 
small creek near San Marcos, 
taken by scientists in their 
search for oil. 


CIBA research physicians, 
chemists and pharmacolo- 
gists are searching continu- 
ously too—for more effective 
weapons to strengthen the 
medical ‘armoury’. Some 
idea of the magnitude of 
CIBA’S technical skill may 
be gleaned from the fact that 
nearly 15,000 patents have 
been granted to the organisa- 
tion in over 60 countries. 


CIBA devote over £3: million 
annually to medical, veteri- 
nary and _ pharmaceutical 
research. 


CIBA 


“Portrait of Lady Halifax" 
(Reproduced by kind permission 
of Esso Petroleum Co., Ltd.) 


1000 chemicals for science 


THE H & W RANGE is comprehensive 
and up-to-date. Everyday needs of 
research and analysis are covered 
by ‘ANALAR’ and G.P.R. (General 
Purpose Reagent) Chemicals. 

The following are selected titles from 
23 special purpose ranges detailed in our 
1960 Catalogue— 

Organic Reagents for Metals 
‘P.V.S.’ Reagents — Purified for 
Volumetric Standardisation. 
*M.F.C.’ Materials for Chromato- 
graphy. 

‘Spectrosol’ Solvents—to meet 
the special requirements of absorp- 
tion spectroscopy. 

Metal Indicators for complexo- 
metric titrations. 

SREVECTOR’ Microscopical Stains. 


Technical literature is available 
on many of these specialities. 


FINE CHEMICALS 


for research, analysis and industry 


PHOPKIN & WILLIAMS LTD., CHADWELL HEATH, ESSEX, ENGLAND 


Branches: London, Manchester, Glasgow Agents throughout the U.K, and all over the world 
TAS/HW.1| 
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... hands using WRIGHT’S COAL 
TAR SOAP as a regular pre-requisite of 
medical care. The unequalled reputation — 
of WRIGHT'S with medical people rests 
on the proved antiseptic, anti-pruritic 
properties of LIQUOR CARBONIS 
DETERGENS contained in every tablet 
ate WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP. 
The value of WRIGHT’S as an aid to 
doctors and nurses throughout the coun- 


; 


try. Perhaps it is this constant support 
which has helped to win for WRIGHT’S 
for more than half a century the certi- 
ficate of Merit of the Royal Institute of 
Public Health & Hygiene. Certainly no 
other soap can claim such a record ! 


The Golden Tablet in 


COAL TAR SOAP .sBeBiath and Toilet sizes 


WRIGHT LAYMAN & UMNEY LTD - SOUTHWARK - LONDON - S.E.I 


LIBRARY | 
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SQHOOL C 
UNIVEREITY OF LONDON 


“HE PHARMACEUTICAL 
POCKET BOOK 


SEVENTEENTH EDITION 
1960 


Designed primarily for the pharmaceutical student, 
the book provides a useful introduction to the funda- 
mental principles on which the practice of pharmacy 
is based, and it also gives him in a readily accessible 
form a wealth of data on material included in the 
syllabus of the Pharmaceutical Chemist and Bachelor 


of Pharmacy examinations. 


All the material which has been retained has been. 
brought up to date, and in many cases re-arranged and 
re-written. There are many additional sections. The 


book contains 150 pages more than the last edition. 
Pp. xii + 576 


Price 30s. (post 1s. 3d., overseas 2s. 3d.) 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL PRESS 


17 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Wilding & Son, Ltd.. Shrewsbury. 


